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THE COMING SEASONS AT THE 
NATIONAL THEATRES. 


AFTER all that has been said and writ- 
ten upon the present condition of 
the English stage, it is quite appar- 
ent that there is abundant love for 
the intellectual amusement of the | 
drama, and that it only requires at- 
traction at our patent houses to draw 
it out, and secure certain public pa- 
tronage. To effect this desirable 
object, we think the plans proposed | 
for the approaching seasons both of 
Old Drury and the Garden are well 
calculated to ensure,—what we ear- 
nestly wish, success to both houses. 
The management at the former estab- 
lishment will exert its powerful re- 
sources and influence to give in the 
most perfect manner, operas both 
foreign and native; introducing pro- 
bably, the French tenor, Duprez, 
and the fine basso, Staudigl; the 
sopranos, Cinti, Damoreau, Clara 
Novello, and other celebres of note 
in the musical world ; together with 
ballet after the magnificent style of 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre. In answer 
to the objection that such displays 
are incompatible with the welfare of 
the British stage, we have only to 
record the fact that there is in public 
taste a rage for operatic performances 
of the highest order, and that a ma- 
nager cannot be expected to exhibit 
performances that would be neglect- 
ed by the public, and merely realise 
him a ruinous pecuniary loss, The 





a of the public is only to 


e retained by the gratification of its 
demands. At Covent Garden, we 
are promised Shakspeare and the le- 
gitimate drama,—the new and old 
comedies and tragedies of our native | 
authors; and that the promise will 
be to the letter fulfilled, is guaranteed 
by such engagements as those of 
Messrs, Vandenhoff, Hoskins, Phelps 
and the Keeleys, the late Miss Vin- 
ing, Miss Vandenhoff, Mrs. Warner, 
and the best English dramatic com- 

any in every department, We re- 
joice, therefore, in the promised 
good things pledged to us in the 
coming seasons under the respective 
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guidances and managements of Mr. 
Bunn and Mr. H. Wallack, and pray | 
that both our dramatic national the- | 
atres may flourish. 


Princess’s.—In every way is Mr. 
Balfe’s new opera worthy of his high 
merits as a nativecomposer. Geral- 
dine, or the Lover's Well, is asplen- 
did English musical production, wed- 
ded to an interesting English legend, 
Its texture is soft, smooth, flowing, 
and beautiful in conception; and its 
harmonies are of a rich and brilliant 
character, and they fall with exqui- 
site telling effect on the ear, The o- 
— has been originally produced in 

aris, and has met with brilliant sue- 

cess; but why it required the stamp 
of Parisian favour to secure its success 
in its native clime is asubject of pain 
and shame. Fashion, however, has 
shown the silly affectation to refuse to 
listen to a new opera on the British 
stage until it has passed the ordeal of 
foreign trial, and hence the eminent 
native composers of the Mountain 
Sylph and the Siege of Rochelle are 
cruelly and unjustly driven from their 
native home to find employment for 
their talent in a stranger land! and 
now we import Mr, Balfe’s new opera 
—all beauteous as it is—and love, 
and admire, and applaud and praise 
itas it deserves. But justice is dealt 
out at second hand—shame on opera 
patrons and supporters ! 

The plot, odindeaity put together 
by that prodigal and indefatigable 
French dramatist, M.Scribe, is found- 
ed on an assumed adventure during 
the time of our third Edward. The 
heroine in utter despair leaps down 
the Lover’s Well, but is preserved by 
a presiding spirit who has prepared a 
soft couch for her fall, al thus pre- 
serves her life, She awakens and finds 
herself surrounded by the young 
prince and his gay courtiers, and is 
struck by his earnest admiration, and 
the opera, after an interesting course 
of vicissitudes, terminates with the 
celebration of their nuptials, The 


leading parts were intrusted toMdm. 
Garcia and Mr. Allen, and they were 
finely sustained throughout. The 
Rubini voice and style of Mr. Allen 
were never more beautifully display- 
ed, and his deep feeling and impas- 
sioned tones made their way direct to 
the hearts of his auditors. Mdlle. 
Garcia wasalikesuccessful, and stands 
prominently forward as the prima 
donna. Mr. Barker is also heard to 
great advantage in this interesting o- 
pera, and it will be repeated four 
times a-week for the remainder of the 
eseason. 

Astiry’s.—A new petife drama 
has been produced here, under the 
title of ** Marat, or the Grenadier’s 
Coat.” Itis by G. Gray, one of the 
members of the company, and shews 
that the author is a person of no 
mean abilities to supply the sources 
of amusement as well as to illustrate 
them by acting. The grand specta- 
cle of ** England’s Monarch,” being 
a rapid review of the principal scenes 
and vicissitudes in the life of Charles 
IT., continues to maintain its ground, 
and as the scenic effects are all now 
in excellent working order, it really 
affords some of the most splendid 
tableaux vivans ever produced by 
stageart. If Mr. Broadfoot had not 
previously earned a name by his ef- 
forts in this art, he would have risen 
to the pinnacle of fame at once by 
his admirable taste and ingenuity in 
the production of “‘ England’s Mon- 
arch.” In the circle, there has been 
nothing new to notice lately ; but the 
performances of the Acrobats on the 
stage increase in attraction. The ex- 
traordinary yet graceful, the appar- 
ently dangerous yet withal easily ac- 
complished feats of these artistes are 
the source of extreme astonishment, 
and as they go through their hercu- 
lean feats, they deservedly meet with 
unbounded applause. There are 
eight of them,—Messrs. Nunn, Fe- 
lix, and Honey being prominent a- 
mong the number. 

Srranp.—The Ambassador’sLady, 





Robert Campbell's Courtship, Old & 
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Young, or the Four Mowbrays, and 
Othello according to act of parlia- 
ment, have attracted full houses du- 
ing the week. The return of Mr. 
Hammond, formerly lessee of this 
petite temple, in his original charac- 
ter of the travestie of Othello, has 
been hailed with loud testimonies of 
favour, and his burlesque, aided by 
the rich humour developed in Miss 
Daly’s Desdemona, has lost none of 
its power since his former delinea- 
tion of its absurdities. 

Surrey.—The performances of 
the opera company have been greatly 
varied during the week, several of 
the most. favorite operas having been 
given. Mr. Risley and his son have 
extended their engagements, and the 
standard company have thus had a 
comparatively easy time of it lately. 
They will shortly however, resume 
active business, as the engagements 
of the upera stars are drawing toa 
close. 

Victor1A.—Miss Vincent’s name 
no longer appears in the bills, and 
it will probably bea couple of months 
before she returns. In the mean 
time, it is contemplated to revive 
some of the most popular dramas to 
keep up the interest in this establish- 
ment. 

QuerEn’s.—Towards the close of 
last week we witnessed at this theatre 
the old tragedy of Venice Preserved, 
and which introduced the Jaflier of 
Mr. Thornton and the Belvidera of a 
young lady, both candidates for dra- 
matic honours and pupils of Mr. Serle 
the successful dramatist and actor. 
Venice Preserved is a false tragedy, 
and no favourite of ours; but as a 
trial drama it affords situations cal- 
culated to display the various powers 
of the artists. The Belvidera of the 
debutante was given with great judg- 
ment and feeling throughout, and 
she is unquestionably an actress of 
great promise. Great care and ardent 
study will effect wonders. Let her 
persevere. The Jaflier of Mr.Thorn- 
ton was more than respectable. His 
conception was good—but he needs 





better acquaintance with the stage, 
and more command over his voice, 
which is both good and expressive. 
The Pierre of Mr. Moss was excel- 
lent, and the three leading characters 
had the honour of a call after the 
fall of the curtain, The performan- 
ces of the present week have been 
characterised by a splendid novelty 
entitled The Red Owl, or Horace the 
Dane—a nautical drama illustrated 
by capital acting and beautiful sce- 
nery, We augur for it a long and 
prosperous voyage. 





LIES OF THE DAY. 
“ This world is given to lying.” 


Fart Glengall asserts that the effect 
of the New Theatrical Monopoly Bill 
will be to retrieve the fallen condi- 
tion of the Patent Houses, and make 
the fortunes of the lucky lessees— 
Messrs. H. Wallack, Alfred Bunn, 
Captain Polhill, and Co. . 


Peter Borthwick, M. P., being re- 
leased from his senatorial engage- 
ments, has entered intoa treaty with 
the management of Drury Lane to 
sustain the high range of tragedy 
characters during Macregady’s ab- 
sence in America, 

Mr. Keeley is now sojourning in 
the Isle of Sky, intently studying 
the part of Coriolanus, in which 
character he will make his first ap- 
pearance in the ensuing season at 
Covent Garden, 


The celebrated actor, Espartero, 
ex-Regent of Spain, is about to 
make his debit before an English 
audience at Sadler’s Wells, in an 
entirely new piece, from the fertile 
pen of Moncrieff, to be called The 
Duke of Defeat, or Ambition’s Fall. 


A comedy of extraordinarily fash- 
ionable attraction, is in rehearsal at 
the Haymarket, and is intended to 
be produced immediately after the 
departure of “* Moonshine.” It is 
to be christened “ Life in the Royal 
Nursery,” and is the production of 
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no less a person than Her Majesty’s 
favourite wet-nurse. 


It is currently reported that that 
benevolent, jolly old soul, Father 
Mathew, will appear next week at 
the Albert Saloon in the character 
of Sir John Falstaff, for the benefit 
of the Licenced Victuallers’ Asy- 
lum. 


A prodigious degree of excitement 
has to caused by the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Davidge in her Surrey 
bills, of the performance of “ The 
Turnpike Gate,” with the appearance 
of Rebecca and her daughters for 
one night only. 


COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 


SwanseA.—Messrs. Cony and Blan- 
chard, the celebrated melo-dramatic 
performers, and unrivalled swords- 
men, commenced a short engagement 
here on Monday last, and have play- 
ed every night since with great ap- 
plause. They are first rate in their 
range of characters, and do every 
thing with neatness and precision: 
they have produced two new dramas 
of intense interest and powerful ef- 
fect, with great success. The Dog 
Hector, too, has also proved himself 
a principal feature in these new pro- 
ductions, bringing down thunders of 
applause by his natural acting. His 
affected lameness, dying scene, and, 
lastly, his appalling act of destroy- 
ing the murderer, in seizing him by 
the throat, are astonishing in their 
way. 

Piymovutu.—This theatre has been 
opened for a few nights during the 
race week, but with its usual success, 
a miserable show of empty benches, 
and consequent tame and fruitless 
acting. 

Dover.—Mr. Powell has proved 
himself an excellent caterer for the 
= amusement, The Circus has 

een well attended during the week, 
and on Wednesday the performances 
were under the patronage of the Earl 








and Countess of Guilford, who ho- 
noured the Circus with their pre- 
sence, accompanied by a distinguish- 
ed party. There was a full and fa- 
shionable attendance. The bill of 
fare was well chosen, and the execu- 
tion of the performances called forth 
frequent and well merited applause 
from the spectators, who were in turn 
delighted, astonished, and amused at 
the exquisite riding of Mr. Powell— 
at the wonderful summerset throwing 
of Mr. Henderson, who went round 
and round like a windmill—at the 
dancing of Master Hengler on the 
cord elastique, to which you would 
suppose his feet must have a magne- 
tic affinity, he keeps them so well 
upon it; and atthe witty comicalities 
of their clownships. 

On Monday evening the theatre 
opened under the patronage of the 
officers of the 19th depot, when the 
house was both numerously and fa- 
shionably attended. We anticipated 
a treat, and were not disappointed, 
The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet was 
performed, in which Miss Davenport 
sustained the character of Juliet. The 
great desideratum, since the days of 
Miss O’Niel, has been a “ Juliet.” 
We think the blank is now filled up ; 
and we have no question if Miss Da- 
venport appears in London, in Juliet, 
that most decided will be the hit ; of 
course, when she left London for 
America, she must have been too 
young to attempt it. Her garden 
scene was one of the finest of her ef- 
forts: the delightfully innocent look 
and manner in which she gave the 
speech “ Thou knowest the mask of 
night is on my face,” &c., was excel- 
lent. 





THE STOLEN MINIATURE, 


“ Norurine occurred but what was 
exceedinsly simple, and perhaps I 
have done wrong to allow it to oce 
cupy my mind, When [entered the 
exhibition room, a young man was 
fixed exactly opposite my miniature, 
and I fancied that he wept whilst be- 
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holding it. Perhaps however he was | 


thinking of something else... .Per- 
haps he was not regarding the pic- 
ture....” 

“ Yes, my young friend,” said the 
lady, “* he must have been looking 
at it.” 

“ You think so, Madame? Well 
then, such is also my idea. But to 
relate to you what occurred—I in- 
voluntarily moved at seeing him so 
occupied, and he turned round at 
the slight noise thus made. When 
he saw me, he appeared so astonish- 
ed and yet so happy—so many sen- 
timents exhibited themselves at the 
same time in his features, that I know 
not why, I felt myself quite confus- 
ed, and I could not tell where I was. 
At this moment my mother and my 
sisters came forward, and asked me 
to accompany them into the other 
room. I followed them without turn- 
ing my head....and....that is all.” 

‘“* Was that the first time you be- 
held this young man?” 

“ The only time, Madam,” 

“ That is fortunate; for, as faras 
we can conjecture at present, every 
thing leads us to imagine that he is 
a thief.” 

“A thief, Madame!” said the 
young girl, with a look of indignant 
astonishment, ‘* surely you are mis- 
taken ...Itis impossible. He could 
not be a thief.” 

“* Very grave suspicions fall on 
him, however, and not without rea- 
son, for he has taken away your mi- 
niature,” 

** Can it be possible?” said the 
young girl, as a look of satisfaction 
diffused itself over her countenance, 
She quickly however assumed a grave 
air, and shaking her ‘head very se- 
riously, remarked “ Oh, he has act- 
ed exceedingly wrong.” 

The lady smiled as she noticed the 
changes of her countenance, and said 
“ But he has placed a note for 1000 
franks in its place.” 

* Oh! I thought he could not be 
a thief,” said the girl with eagerness. 











‘© T could have answered for him as 


| for myself.” 


* You are not angry with him, 
then ?” 

“ Oh, certainly I am... .My pic- 
ture, that I valued so much!” 

“© My dear child,” said her august 
protectress, drawing the young girl 
close to her, “ speak to me without 
dissimulation—as if I was your el- 
der sister. You have seen this young 
man: he evidently loves you, and 
you are not angry with him. Is it 
not so ?” 

“ Well, it is true.” 

* You love him then ?” 

“ No, Madame, that would be an 
act of folly for 1 only saw him an 
instant.” 

** Yes, my dear child, but an in- 
stant in such a case is sometimes 
equal to an age. You love him—a 
little 2” 

“ Madame, your kindness affects 
me deeply, and I can have no secret 
from you. If this gentleman is in 
reality what he appeared to me—I 
think I could adore him.” 

‘“* Many thanks, dearest, I do not 
want to hear more,” 

After having reminded the elder 
lady that she was to delegate to her 
her authority as mother ; and having 
again told the younger one to think 
of her as an elder sister, she allowed 
them to take their leave. 

The lady had combined all her 
operations before hand. The next 
day, there appeared in the public 
journals, an advertisement which 
stated that ** a picture, No.—, had 
been taken from the exhibition-room 
of the Louvre, and that the most ac- 
tive search was made to discover the 
thief.” The young man read this, 
but cared little about it. The next 
day a fresh advertisement was insert- 
ed, which declared that “ the culprit 
had been arrested, and notwithstand- 
ing all his denegations, the authori- 
ties did not entertain any doubt of 
his culpability.” Not a word was 
said of the bank note in either ad- 
vertisement. On reading this second 
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advertisement, the young man could 
not restrain his indignation. ‘“ Here 
is justice!” said he, “ and justice 
too, in a civilised country. A poor 
devil is arrested for a crime of which 
he knows nothing, on mere suspici- 
ons created in the brains of his ac- 
cusers, and perhaps the next step 
will be to condemn him and inflict 
punishment. I must prevent such 
a termination to my foolish piece of 
trickery.” 

He looked for some time on the 

much-loved picture, and then kissing 
it for the last time, he went out to 
deliver it to the porter at the exhibi- 
tion. Whilst on his way, he thought 
of the bank-note, ‘‘ Ah,” said he, 
* some villain about the place came 
vast before the picture was missed. 
Te placed it in his pocket, and I 
shall in consequence be taken up as 
a thief, who has been struck with 
repentance. No matter; I must risk 
all.” 

He gave the picture to the porter, 
and told him he had taken it for the 
purpose of making a copy of it. He 
gave him, besides, a piece of gold 
for his trouble, and requested him 
to replace it in the frame, as it was 
before. 

“Will you have the kindness to 


give me your name and address Mon- | 


sieur,” said the porter. 

“© What advantage will that do 
you? DoT not return you the pic- 
ture. However, I have no desire 
to conceal who Iam. There is my 
card,” 

The card and the picture were at 
the same moment carried to the lady 
at the palace. The young man’s 
conduct was a new proot of the 
goodness of his heart. She had the 
most minute inquiries made respect- 
ing him, and everything she heard 
told in his favour. He possessed all 
the qualities of an honourable man 
and a good citizen. He was well- 
educated ; had a good heart; and, 
with the exception of being a little 
too enthusiastic, nothing could be 
said against him. In addition, he 





was possessed of a moderate indepen- 
dence. The next day he received, 
by a royal messenger, a sealed pack- 
et, and the following note :— 

“ Take, Monsieur, the accompany- 
ing packet to its address. You will 
there find a person who will explain 
to you the secret which it contains, 
Perhaps you may even obtain, from 
the hand of one you love, an object 
which you have already too boldly 
made yourself master of. Some one 
watches over your happiness.” 

It is not necessary to state what 
name was affixed to this note. The 
young man carried it with respect to 
his lips, and he declares his inten- 
tion to be, to preserve it always as 
the most precious of his souvenirs. 
It is not necessary either to describe 
his joy or surprise: the pen some- 
times cannot go as far as Nature mani- 
fests itself. As soon as a visit could 
with propriety be paid, he presented 
himself at the house to which the 
packet was addressed. He was usher- 
ed in, on announcing his name, to a 
magnificent apartment, and an elder- 
ly man came forward to receive him, 
“JT am, Monsieur,” said the stranger, 
“the uncle of the young person 
whom you have come to visit. We 
have since yesterday received notice 
that you would call here to day; and 
the quarter from which the notice has 
proceeded is such, that we fully ap- 
preciate the honour you confer on 
us.” 

“ You must excuse whatever is un- 
accustomed in my thus calling with- 
out having the honour of being ac- 
quainted with you. I only obey an 
invitation which I have received from 
a high quarter.” 

Whilst speaking thus, he arrived 
at the door of the sitting-room: three 
ladies were there when the gentleman 
entered—the mother, the daughter, 
and the lady-in-waiting from the pa- 
lace. This latter immediately rose 
and, on the part of her noble mis- 
tress, presented the new comer to the 
other ladies. 

Sus !—how did she receive him ? 
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.»+-Wwith the most delicious embar- 
rassment that ever bent down long 
dark eye-lashes over eycs moist with 
pleasure; with a smile that revealed 
to our fortunate friend a future life 
of happiness. He would have given 
worlds to throw himself at her feet— 
but that looks so like the stage; so 
he mustered his feelings, and did 
nothing. The mother received from 
his hands the packet, which she gave 
to her daughter. When opened, it 
contained a picture. In seeing it 
come forth, the two young people 
looked at each other, and I am not 
sure that their eyes were not moist 
with tears. The young girl held the 
picture with an undecided hand. 
She looked at her mother, and, on a 
sign made to her, she offered it with 
a down-cast eye and trembling lip 
to her lover. 


“ Take it,’”’ she saic “it has been 
: ; ? 
so decided.’ 


“No,” said he, “ not so. I know 
indeed, that an august protectress 
honours me with her notice. But 
pardon meif I refuse to take this 
gift from any other will but your 
own, You are free. I deprive my- 
self of the pleasure of holding this 
dear resemblance, in order to have 
the pleasure doubled by receiving it 
from yourself. To you I return this 
much-loved object, given to me 
through the interest of others. It is 
again your own. When you have 
known me longer you may perhaps 
think me worthy of this gift. Inthe 
mean time, I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you.” 


“You have acted well, and I thank 
you,” said the young girl, and she 
gave him her hand. The visit was 
prolonged till late, and at last when 
the young man rose to depart, he 
felt as if he was going to lose some- 
thing which had become his proper- 
ty. The young girl then took from 
the console, a little blue cachmere 
neatly folded up, and offered it to 
her visitor. “Take it,” said she, 
“T give it you. It is myself.” It 





was the picture! The young man 
was in raptures. There the matter 
rests, There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the spring will not finish 
before the public are informed that 
this marriage will take place, which 
will owe its existence to the STOLEN 
MINIATURE, 


Chit Chat. 


A number of musical professors have 
formed themselves into a council, with a 
view of establishing a society to be called 
“ The Handel Society,” the object of 
which may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from a prospectus is:ued by 
the council:—* It is a matter of regret 
and surprise that the works of Handel (in 
full score) have remained so long without 
a new collective edition, and that they 
have become, in all save the popular pie- 
ces, both expensive and difficult of acqui- 
sition. The larger portion of these vo- 
luminous productions were written in this 
country; and the most important of them 
being set to our language, entitle us to 
claim them as national property ; and the 
circumstance of their immortal composer 
having lived and died, and left his manu- 
scripts amongst us, seems to render it our 
sacred duty to transmit his text, pure and 
unimpaired, to the world and to poste- 
rity.” 





Mr. Bunn’s inactivity in making en- 
gagements amongst English performers for 
the forthcoming season at Drury Lane, 
confirms the report that he has his eye on 
the foreign market ; and that he will en- 
deavour to have Duprez, Staudigl, &c., 
to begin with. It is pretty certain that he 
will throw his whole strength into opera 
and ballet. We hear he has already en- 
gaged Mdlles. Camille, Scheffer, and 
Planquct, the admired second dancers 
from her Majesty’s Theatre. Benedict 
and Tully are engaged for the direction 
of the music. John Cooper is to be the 
stage-manager. 

Madame Grisi and Mario are about giv- 
ing a series of morning concerts at South- 
ampton, Portsmouth, Ryde, and Salis- 
bury. 

Mr. James Wallack has left London for 
America. 

When in trouble, to be troubled 

Is to have your troubles doubled. Defoe. 
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Covent Garden Theatre is to open the 
2nd of October, with a new play, a new 
farce, and a new melo-drama (at least 
so it is affirmed). Amid those already 
engaged, are Mr. Vandenhoff and his 
daughter, Mr. Phelps, Mr. G. Bennett, 
Mr. W. Lacey, Messrs. Mathews and 
Howell, Mrs. Nisbett, Mr. and Mrs. Kee- 
ley, and Mrs, Warner. 


Mr. Mitchell, the manager of the French 
company, lately performing at the St. 
James's theatre, is at present on the con- 
tinent endeavouring to make up a select 
operatic company, with the view of play- 
ing opera buffa at the St. James's theatre 
in the winter, 


The Adelphi company will be mainly 
the same as last season, with the exception 
of Paul Bedford and Wilkinson, who do 
not return, 

Mrs, Nisbett is now playing at Brigh- 
ton. 

The proprietor of the Grecian Saloon’ 
at Landport, has announced his intention 
of giving the whole receipts of one night's 
performance for the benefit of the late Mr. 
Elton’s orphan family. 

There was a benefit at the Brighton 
theatre on the 11th inst. for the seven or- 
phan children of the late Mr. Elton. The 
receipts, we understand, amounted to about 


£40, which will be transmitted to the 
committee. 


At Drury Lane, one night, Sheridan 
Knowles was passing under the stage to 
leave the theatre, when somebody said, 
“* Here, for God's sake, lend mea hand.” 
“ Lend you what?” said the great Sheri- 
dan Knowles. ** Why Jem is not here, and 
be d—d to him, and I have to raise this 
trap with three men upon it.” “ Well, 
what am I to do?” said the warm hearted 
Irishman, “ Why, just take that handle 
and wind away.” No time was to be lost, 
the bell had rung for the rising of the 
trap, and, with the united efforts of Sul- 
livan and Sheridan Knowles, up it went. 
When all was right, Knowles said, “¢ And 
what may Jem have per night for his la- 
bour?” “ KEjighteen-pence,” said Sulli- 
van, ‘ Then mind, as I have done his 
work, you pay me his money on Satur- 
day.” “ Oh, Mr. Knowles, by the pow- 
ers, that was a beautiful play of your's, 
the Wife. Oh,” said Sullivan, “I ad- 
mire your Wife.” ‘ Do you,” said the 
author, “ then I will send you a copy to 
read at your leisure.” He did so, and 








wrote on the front page, “ To Mr. Sulli- 
van,—from his unpaid servant, Sheridan 
Knowles.” And he never meets the man 
in the street, or in any theatre, but he 
calls out, ** Sullivan, pay me my eigh- 
teen-pence,’’ and never does he produce 
a new play, but Sullivan receives a copy 
from his ‘* Unpaid Servant.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Madame Tussaud’s. 

ml’ HE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or 

GOLDEN CHAMBER; containing 
the Camp-bed on which he died in exile, 
late the property of Prince Lucien—Splen- 
did rooms fitted for the purpose—The Mag- 
nificent Car of the King of Rome—The 
Coronation Robes of the Emperor and Jo- 
sephine—The original full length picture of 
Napoleon by Lefevre, from life—Maria Lou- 
isa, the master-piece of Gerard—The King 
of Rome, Lucien, by Lethiere—The _cele- 
brated Military Carriage, taken at Water- 
loo, purchased by Mr. Bullock from George 
IV., for £2,500, with the authority of Go- 
vernment—The Table of the Marshals, cost 
£12,000—The whole at an — of nearly 
£6,000 without any additional charge to the 
Public.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
Exhibition Bazaar, Baker-street. Admit- 
tance to the Large Room, one shilling; the 
room of Napoleon and the Chamber of Hor- 
rors, sixpence. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. L.—The Seven Ages are in the comedy 
of As you like It, and belongs to the part 
of Jaques. 


J. Pearce.—We do not know the age of Mr. 
Batty 

Dramaticus.—We are unable to say whether 
Mrs. Humby is engaged in the provinces. 

A Reader.—The MS. came to hand—we will 
look it over with a great deal of care. 


H. W.—Aymer threw a double summerset 
when performing at Portsmouth, and is 
supposed to have broken his back. 

C. Stewart—Shall have a place in our next. 


All communications Po the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, postpaid. 
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